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A.BSTEACT /' - . 

The present study evaluates the • immediate effects of 
an exp^imentally. manipulated social comparison on the subsequent 
behavior\of lower socioeconomic status black children four '^o five 
and seven to eight years of age. The effects of four conditions of,^ 
social comparison are measjured with rfespec-t to tHe children's 
self-reinf orcementr self-conf idence, and task persistence. Also/ 
evaluaijed are th^ effects of contingent versus -noncontingent reward 
in the social cofcparison situation. The results indicate that 
positive .social comparison yielded more self-reinforcement than ^ 
negative social cqmparison. Younger children displayed more 
self-confidence than older, children. This finding closely resembles 
the effects of repeated failure experiences on children and' lends 
support to the contention that the social comparison process is 
related to the dimension of success and failure. It a'ppears that the 
effects of an experimented manipulation of social com'parison are 
somewhat different for children from blacky lower spcioeconomic 
status^ than fot white children from similar backgrounds. 
(Author/DE) 
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Ihe Effects of Social Comparisor^' Contingency of Reward:; and' Age 
of Subject on Self-reinforcement, Self-confidence, 
ajid Task Persistence- 

James M. Applefield, *Weat Virginia College of Graduate Studies 

Social comparison theory developed through the work of social psychologist 
Leon Festinger (t950,195^). ^ The theory was initially concerned wi|h the 
effects of social communication upon opinion change in social groups, but it 
uas soon extended to include the appraisal of abilities as well as the 
evaluation of opinions. According to social comparison theory, social-influence 
prqc-esses and certain kinds of competitive behavior derive from a need for self- 
evaluation; and the self-evaliiation r^uires evaluations baSed on comparisons of 
oneself vath other persons*. The procees of social comparison occurs whefi a 



person trie6 to ascertain where he stands in relation to others » or in 

* 

relation to his peers. 

A major assumption of social comparison theory is that people have a need 
to determine the adequacy '^f their opinions and to accui^taly appraise their 
abilities. It ±c alro vrLdely recognised that an individual's opinions and 
beliefs, as v/ell as eval?aations of one's abilities are important determinants of 
uoh:i"ior. Tie confidence to engage in new behaviors or to accept different \ 
^ • . ! ^-es emanates from ^S^^'g^r^i^^Q^ of succes^ ,in similar situations. 

::uccf^ssfiJLL experiences inspire p^,c1ti'^e, expe^itations for future success. 



Aoco^'ding to Festinger {Yt^^^^^ 195^) > people will behave in ways 
f^<^.:?iiTicd sat-cfy the need to evaluate their opinions and abilit^.es. In 
reneral% perse n hr,r tyro me-^ns by wtiich to ma ke evalua tions. One of tj^ese 



\3 to use objective reality as a basis for evaluation, vrfiile the other is 
\;> use sooial reality, V/hen objective reality is not available, people 
♦ viluate their Opinions and abilities by coT^parison vrL th the opinions apd 
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• abili^tiea of others (social reality), ^br exainple, a p^i^^wmight meas\ire 
the time required to sDlvl^a particular probiem, but .rei^j.-jhely little would 
be revealed about the person's problem-salving ability^ ;^x§^a;.^mething was y 
known about the time required for others to solve the aain^ p3X)lDlem (Festinger, 

195^*). ' . I 1 • - ■ * ^ 

A significant extension of social coniparison theory was pTOvided by 
J. Stacy Adams (1965), who investigated the^question of'ineqtiity in spcial 
exchange (or felt injustice) as a possible, ejq^lanatory concept for the 
dissatisfaction that is so commonplace in large organizational settings ana m 
industry. He proposed that individuals compare themselves to others vjith respect 
to^what each individual contributes to a siti^ation' (input) and what each 
Individual derives from that situation (ou-t^u:t^. In his discussion of inequity 
in social exchange, Adams concluded that in§qv&ty res\ilts v^en input/output 
ratios of the tv/o ccmparison persons are no-i.^^al, resulting in tension that 
In tdm promo'tes behavior change. These behaviar changes result either in 



^he ratios tJecomirg equal or in a cessation of Bbmparison by leavirrg the field 

^Adams, 1965; Adams J'acoboen, 196^). 

if 

The most recent elaboration of Festinger* s %ieory of social comparison 
processes has been made by John I4asters. (1968, 1$7lb). Drawing heavily from 



/'dam?* exchange or social inequity theory, Masterrf studied the effects of ^ 
st^^i^h - ^^.p'lriDons yo-ijing chile 'on on their subsequent self-reinforcement 
behavior, liis effort represents the first attempt to apply social comparison 
pr'i)C0Gse3 to yo'ong children. * ' f 

'•^anVjrs broadened the" definition of social comparison to include all 
comparisons m.ade vath regard to the performance, preferences, or "outcomes 



^rov,.'^: xJ* .ri#prai: me-itc) of another person. He dofii^es social comparison 

a? havln^'' "occurred when the^^ft^ct observation of others or information about 

'V..V 
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their performance, preferences or experiences leads to a change in behavior,'* 
(Masters, 1971b). Social comparison thus may -occur with respect to any aspect 
of a person's behavior, or consequences thereof, tjiat are relevant to 
oth^r people (Masters, 1971b). 

His initial investigation used white, middle-class, preschool children 
who ranged in ^_ge from 5 years 10 months to 5 years 2 months. Subjects compared 
the amount of non-conting-^nt reward (chips "worth valuable prizes") that they 

V 

received to the amount i^eceived by their partner. The subjects were given 
more (positive social compkrison) , fewer (negative social comparison), or the 
sar^e (equal social cc^arison) number of chips as their comparison partner. 
They were subsequently given the opportunity to dispense chips (0 to h) to them- 
selves after, completing each of nine simple mazes. No contingency was 
involved in this self-dispensing of rewards- described by Masters (1968) as 
s elf-re irfo rc ement . 

Predictions from equity theory were that 1 ) children who received 
fewer rewards than their partner (low of negative condition) wo\ild evidence 
the greatest rate of self -reinforcement, 2) children who received more rewards 
than their partner ^h':"-r'.. positive condition) wo\ild show the least' self- 
reinforcement, and children who received the same number of rewards 
33 their partner ^ ^cual condition*) would be in^t^^iroediate in their self- 
rr in f'^^rcoment. ' ■ • ' 

. -h of the three principal predictions was confirmed for boy?. Negative 
social comparison, produced the p-re^test self-reinforcement displayed by 
male subjects, while pocitive social comparison /{produced the least self-rein- 
**f-•rcor^;pn^. Th« ^'\T^ r in this study also"" showed the^ same pattern of generously 
r c v;a rd in f th em s i v e s f r; 1 1 o vo ng n e a^; ^ • - J v b o ( j i al c oirpa ri 'son ; ■ bu-t-^^nl^-e-^fehe — — ^ 
boyo, t-hoy alco tended to o>;hibit more solf-rc^nforcement after positive social 
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comparison than they did after eq\ial social Comparison. 

A replication of this study (Jtfasters,' /I969) res\ilted in the same pattern 
of responses as a function of social compa/*ison. It was suggested that the 
high and low conditions of the expeiriment/represen-^d respectively success or 

failure to attain as many or more tokens /than a peer. Ihus Masters (1969H ^ ' • " 

/ " . t . 

presented the possibility of interpreting and predicting effects of discrepancies 

In .social comparison v/ith respect to a more familiar success-failure paradigm. 

/additional variables having potentially significant relationships to^ the 

effects of social corTiparlson have been investigated by Masters, and his colleagues 

{Piasters, 1971a; I57?£3,b; 1975; Masters a: Peskay^ 1 972 ; Pe skay & Masters, 1971). 

For example, it was o^Ind that children engaged in significantly greater self- 

r^irip5r^TBrfi&f^^^ presence of a female experimenter than a male experimenter; 

• and social comparison effects occurred only in the presence of male experimenters^ 

^Masters, 1971a). In a study designed to assess the effect of social comparison 

on subsequent^ tendencies to accept or reject the influence of a model, subjects 

i 

demons ti-a to* a- pronounced tendency to reject the model's behavior v^en they 
had received more rex^/ards than the m^del, the partner in social comparison 
• I':'>'jter?., 197:^a). 

' ytnother ctudy by Masters (19^3) directly related to the present study 

/' 

examined differences in self -reinforcement as a function of age of subject 

/ 

rr-l i Contingency of the social co^arison treatment. Social comparison 
effc^!'- X'j^re observed only for younger children (^ges 4-5), not for older 
,4 ehfldron (ages 7-8). There .v/erp -no di^ferenpes related to the contingent 

or ncn-ccn tin gent dispensation of rev;ards in the social comparison manip;alation. 
most recent study in this area explored the effects of social 
ryariz 'U on k ano ^'year-old cr.Lidreh'o ih^K I'CrslsteriCfc, ;Dt;ir-^uxif iat;iiue, - 
and at+ention to task ^ Santrock Fo^-P, 197^). A difficult wooden puzzl.e 
v/an i;r-efi to. rroasure persistence to task ^d self-confidence follovang four . 
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conditions of soclLal comparison. , It was predicted that negative social . 
comparison woiold /effect the longest task persistence but the least efficient 



\ 



attention to tasjt. It was also hypothesized that children wo\ild exhibit 
less self-confidfence fas measured by the child's judgement of his ability 
to solve the difficult puzzle) .following negative social comparison. As 
predicted, chilnren showed less efficient attention /to task and- lese self- 
confidence following negative social compari^^on. .Although no significant 

:urred on task persistence, children who experienced negative 
son actually persisted longer than the positive social comparison 



differences oc 
social ccmpari 
group. 

l^fhile th(; 



literature provides evidence of social comparison effects on 



preschool chi.dren^c self- rewarding tendencies, altruism, and imitative behavior, 
no disc^mablp social comparison effect has teen demonstrated for older 

children. Sibiilarly, there is still uncer.tainty regarding the effects of 

j 

social comparison when mediated by contingent or non-contingent differential 
reward input. Another concern relates to the potentially different social 
comparison effects manifested by children of different' social classes. This 
stu9y IS addressed to ques'tions* derived from the above mentioned concerns. 

The purp:)se'Of the present ctudy was to evaluate the immediate effects of 
an experimentally mr^nipulated soci^al comparison on the subsequent -behavior of 
."^Ov^r-f FC biadk chil'dren 4-5 and •'^-8 ye^rs of age,/ The effects of four 

conaitx^rc of Isoclal comparison were measured with respect to the children* s 

1 ^ . * 

self-reinforca:ient, self-c^rifide^c©-^ and task persistence. .Also evaluated 

were tho effeclts of contingent versus non-coi)tingerit reward in the social com- 

parison situation, '"here w^re fouay conditions of social comparison: positive, ^ 

neratj»ve, equall a^^d nonsiociar ' oon t'roij. * positive s'ociai comparison results 
« \ 

v^en the differential reward favors the target subject, artd a negative 



/ 
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social comparison results when the differential rev/ard favors ^e subject* s 
pal'tner. In the equal condition, reward is th^sama for both subject an^ 
partner, while the control situation involves no comparison t)erson. 

It was predicted that younger subjects would exhibit higher rates of §elf- 
reinforcement than oldei* subjects and girls were exipected to exhibit higher 
rates of* sel-f-reinforcement than boys. Younger subjects receiving negative 
social comparison were also expected to show, the highest level of self- 
reinforcement. For older subjects, however, an interaction between social 
comparison condition and contingency of reward dispensation was predicted, 
The negative non- contingent and positive contingexit conditions .were expected 
to result in a higher frequency of self-reinforcement than positive non-con- 
tlngejnt and negative contingent. . 

^ 'with regard to subjects* ratings of self-confidence, it was expected that 
sjibj^cts in the negative aocial comparison condition would show the ^least 



s|tlf-confidence; boys would demonstrate mo're self-confidence than girls; and 
older subjects' would demonstrate more sWf-conf iden^ than younger subjects, 
h'or task persistence, the prediction was\that boys ^P^<i persist longer than 
youn^^er subjects. Moreover, it was predicted that subjects in both the 



negative non-cont\ngent condition arid ±he positive contingent conjdition 
yr.yi^lr^ c>v r/,; fi-^o 1 onp:est task persi s'tence. ~ ' '; 

Whod ' ' . ' 

— -T , , 

f Sub.ioots were selected from fvK> elementary schools in the Atlabta 

'I 

!>ublic School System. Doth schools served lower-SES black communities and 
thprefnTO qualified for Title IV-A programs. The all black sample con- 
"UTsto c' . l of 96 chiloreri equally divided i Dgtween and gi7aH,"5JTdftTe-tween-- 



n and 5 y*^ar-olds kindergarten and day care) and 7 and 8 year-olds ^second-grade). 
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Three male graduate* students and one male undergraduate -served as 

experimenters. The viii'te experimenters ranged in age from^2l to 27 , years 
*. 

and each was attired in casual dress. ' . 

. " . *. ' , 

To effect social comparison, tVTO s'ame-age peers- were taken to an 

iBxperimental room where they participate^ in a _simple picture identification 

game. All subject-partner pairs were of the same sex.. ^ 

The four social comparison conditions were produced "by varying system- 

' atically the relative' amounts of chips children received during a picture 

naming game. Chips were dispensed over a period of nine trials forjeach 

X 

condition. In all conditions a total of 60 chips were dispensed, and in' all 

f ■ I ' 

conditions the target si^bject always received 12 chips. However, th^ number 
of chips dispensed to the partner and/or bapk into the basket of chip]& varied 
according to the social comparison condition.^ Thus, in the positive o|>ndition 
the subject received 12 chips while his partner received 5 chips. Th| remaining 
45 chi^s were dispensed back into the basket from which the chips were, initially 
' dravm. In the negative condition, the subject received 12 chips, the 

partner received 48 chips. In the equal condition, 12 chips were given to both 
subject and partner, with J)6 chips ^eing dispensed back into th# basket. The ' 
control group subjects played the picture game alone.. They received 12 chips 

; - ^ " ' 

and saw 48 chips dispensed back into the basket. 

/ ' « / 

T^e materials for the social comparison treatment consisted of pictures 
« ) . , 

from the lowest level. (5 years 5 mon-.p to 4 years 2 months) of the Peabody 
Picture Vocabulary Test. Two se;^s of 10 picture plates were bound in notebooks, 

* r 

a'^d *^a'''h picture vnr colored red, blue, yellow or brown. Both notebooks con- • 

- ^ainod thr^ samQ pic'^ras, fi^r rn^c^y^ nf t.ho pintnrafl in nnp not^-'bookTlra^ 

j' <"repan^ from the co^^or of the, pictures in the other notebook. Wiis odd 

notebook made it posnSble to elir'it responses ' f ro][n either the subject or 

h 

i '* parln^-r. df^pf^ndlnpr'Vr-Jh*^ nonditJon) that wcTuld always be wrong, thereby 

, ^ s; . 00009 
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permitting the distinction between the contingent and the non-contii^^gent 
treatments. Only the positive contingent and the negative 'contingent con-, 
ditions used the notebooK containing odd pictures. The other fo\ir conditions^ 
"(positive noff-contingent, negative non-contingent, equal and cont3?ol) used 
qnly the one set of matching 'colored pictures. 

Contingent social comparison ocgurred vAien there was a contingency relating 
subject and partner's picture-matching responses to the amount of rewaM 
received. Subjects in the positive contingent condition had matching pictures 
and received more. chips than their partiiers vdio had non-matching pictures* 
Conversely, subjects in the negative contingent condition had non-matching 
pictures and received fewer chips than their partners, who had matching pictures. 
-To effect positive and negative contingent social comparison, the experimenter 
always communicated to the partner, not to* the sub'ject, v^ether'or not his 

Ik 

response waS correct or incorrect. In the four remaining conditions, the experi- 
•menter simply non-contingently dispensed either more, less, oT an equal number - . 
of chips to the subjeot and partner. 

At the conclusion of the nine. trials, thG subject and partner viere asked 
who received more chips-. Tlien the first experimenter returned the partner ^ 
to his ro'./in, arid the second experimenter -entered the experimental room to 
conduct measurer, for the 3 dependent variables. 

n^.e dependent varia'bles v/ere +he subjects* self-confidence, self- 
reiniL. nvf^ behavior, and task persistence. A measure of. self-confidence^ 
was taken first. To measure sel t^-coaf idence, five piles of random puzzle 
pieces from a 100 piece set were arranged on a table. The first pile con- 
^-ained-only six pvzzle .pieces, while each successive pile contained an 



' H'-Tf^ron^ of pior-eo. After ^ho experiRfoDter described the increasing 
'li^i.cnMv nV f/no puzzles, the" subject wpg asked to point to one of the five 
pu^zl^r: that 're-^ohe v/anted.to v;ork, 

E^. . 00010 



The measvires of self-reinforcement .and task persistence Immediately 
followed the measure of self-confidence. Five simple ma'zes from- tha- 
Wechsler Preschool and Primary Scale of Intelligence were used as the .cover 
task f-or delf-reinforcement. A plate of 10 chips was placed behind each ^. 
maze, and subjects^were iiistructed' in the following m^nneri "After "you do 
each maze, you should take as many chips .a£ you think are right . Put them 
in this green bowl." 

An extremely difficult, 11-piece woodei) sphere (puzzle) was used to. 

4 

measure task persistence. None of the subjects were able to solve this 
puzzle. The puzzle was described to each subject and the experimenter asked 
that each stop and tell the experimenter when he/she was tired of working ^ 
on the puzzle. ' • \ 

'RESULTS 

Ttie data relevant to the three 'dependent variables studied here 
(self-reinforcement, self-confidence, and task persistence) were sub- 
jected to two independent .three-way analyses of var^iance'. In the first of 
these, th'/ primary factors were social comparison (positive and negative), 
continp:ency iof rev7ard dispensation (contingent and non-contingent), and' age 
of subject (4-5 years-old and 7-8 years-oM). 

The results of these analyses revealed no significant main effects 
or interactions (using a .05 level as the criterion for significance) for 
self-reinforcement, self-confidence or task persistence. There were, 
bowever, some discernable trendr in the data. For the measure 6f self- 
reinforcement siuTined over the five simple mazes, positive social comparison 
Yielded more relf-^einforcement ^x' = 3^.21 c^ips) than did negative social 



, r-rnparip 'X ^ ?il.?f> ohip^:). Younger children (X = 33-04) self-dispensed ^ 
.'.li^^MHy r:ore ohipc than did^the older child^ren (X ^ 29.^6). Al$5o, younger 
( l'!"<--ri 'X = ''.oR^i displayed more self-co.nfidence as measured by the 

- - . 00011 . / . 
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. dependent measure than did older children (x = 2,25)* ^ Tl^is marginal, effect' 

of age with resp^^ct -to self-confidence (F *= '3*45, df = l/40, £<.10) was ^ 

in the 'direction^jopposite to that predicted* * , 

) 

^ 

Insert Table 1 about here 



A second throc-way ancrfysis of variance was then computed with -the 
following alterations. Two additional levels of social cp;nparison were ^ 

V 

added to the existing positive and negative levels, namely an equal and a 
control condition. Also, the primary factof sex -was substituted for the 
primary factor contingency of t*6ward dispensation. Thus the remaining 
analysis, of ^variance nas'^a 4 x 2 x 2' design with four levels of social com- 
parison, two levels pf ^ge and two of sex. * ' ' 

• * r • 



Insert Table 2 aboij^t here 




V 7""^ " 

Although there v/ere no jsign'ificant main 'effects with respect to 

self-reinforcement, £ cDrn^arison of the means of the various levels < of ^social 
comparison is ins tr^oi j ve.* . The' means were: positive soiiial comparison; 
X - 3^.21 chips; ne/^ative social comparison, X - 28.29 chips; equal social 
CO- pa::^'i.son, x - ^^'^M. ^chips'; 'cor/r'^] , X = 24.9? chips. "What is important 
isMi.a* p^rjitive rocial comparison was related to greater -self-reinforcemtot. 
A si^^iif Leant interacti^^ betweo^ a^e and sex was also found (F =i 6.04, df = 
l/60, £<.0':)), Figure 1 indicates that y6ung males revjarded themselves 'more 
than yoiurii^ females, a result 'contrary to predictions. There was no significant 



' '•'Hfforence between the means for older male^ (X = 29.. 37) and older 'females 

~f - .'""^'^ * ^v^tfl of v;hich fell between the meails produced by younger males 

' • - ; . 

'v = and''yo>an/or febales ("X = 22.40). ^ \ * 
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There we'fe two significant main affects with respect to self-confidence 
namely age of subject (F = 4.50, df = I/80, £<.05) and sex of subject 
(P ='4,50, df = 1/80, .£.<.'05)'. Young children demonstrated more self- 
confidence 'than older children and boys demonatrate'd more self-confidence • 
than girls. Again ,"^there were no significant main effects' oy interactions 
with respect to task persistence* ' ' ^ 



Insert Table 3 about here 



pi acusslon • * • 

The present stud^ has explored several issues relevant to the under- 
standing of social comparison^ ^GJhief among "t]:ifese were th€ indep'endent variahdes 
(1) ^ege of subject (4-5 year-olds and 8 year-olcjs) ,^d (2) the 
experimenter »s oon-^in^ent or nojx-contingent dispensation of reward. Also*'^ 
neyj was the^ sample, which consisted of urban, lower-socioeconomic black. ^ 
ciiildren rather than the middle-socioetonomic status white children used in 
prior studies. ^Ttie procedural issue regarding the conditions (contingent or 
nor-C'^ntingent) under .which differential reward is dispensed is importaait, 
0-Lnce social comparicoi} may dqcur -under contingent or non-contingent conditions of- 
"comparitive reward dispensation. . . ^ • ' 

The aforementioned taccts of the pres'ent experiment have primary sig- 
rlfiranoe for ^he self-reiuforcement data. Before offering an interpretation 
of tVis data, bov;eyer, the evidence supporting thd influence of social obmparison * 
.-r f-nori'^idenc'=i vrlll' be examined. Gub.iects in tSe negative social coniparison 
ffundlti^ exhibited a reducr^d level of self-conf idengp as compared with 'subjects 

' * 00013 
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in a positive social ccng^arison treatment. This finding closely resembles 
"the effects of repeated failure experiences on children and lends s\zpport to the 
contention, that the social comparison pix)cess (positive and negative) is 
related to the dimension of. success and failure* » - . • '4 

Al3o ol?8ei*ved with respect to self-confidence'^s ^he age-^related findings 
that younger subjects showed higher self-confidence than older subjects. 
Assuming that older children exhibit greater cogniti/e sophistication, it can 
be expected that £hey will be more realistic about their capabilities and will 
approach th^ choice of puzzle to work -with a more consearvative stance. Thus 
th^ older child is in a better position to consider the adequacy of the match 
betv;een his ability, and -the probability of succession the tasks available. 

In discussing the effect of social comparison on self-reinforcemeijt, 
three broad issues will be considered. They are: (1) pix)cedural issues, 
^2) pppulation usec/dn this study, and {j>) age or developmental issues. ' 

A salienj^^ature of the. data regarding the effeci^s of social comparison 
conp«5^is the direction of self-reinforcement foil owning positive and negative 
:ocial comparison. Regardless of age, sex, or equitability' of reward dis- 
, ^ * pensatlon, self-reinforcemfent v;as always greater following positive social 

comparison. ITiis finding for gi'rls, as well as for. boys, is at odds with % 
• Vf.e f:l^dlngs of prev;ious studies. Eased on predictions from, equity theory 
ii ^v expected that sub.iects will compensate for their" smaller comparative 
rewai I ' ne'^:2tive social comparison) by indulging in a high rate of self- 
reinforcement. In previous stud \*^s/ negative social comparison has been 

^-^so^iated with signj f Icantly greatfer self-reinforcement than.has positive social 

i 

comparijnn ^Ma^tors, . 1068, 1969, I9'^1a, 1973)- ^Tlne data from' the present 
f^ttidyv however, show a slight but nonsignificant reversal in the tendency for 
^'^lildron tp show self-reinforcement follov/ing negative ^ocial comparison. Instead 
poaiti.ve social comparison v;as associated vri!^h the greatest amoung of self- 
' ' O ' ' ' * * ' ' ' ^ • 
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reinforcement. . , / / . 

/ 

Th^ explanation for this 'contradictory finding may come f a^otn* se^fers4' 

sources* One of th^se pertains to those feal^es distinguishing the prc/cedures 

used in th^ present study from those used in:previous studies. Altho\igh 

Masters' basic paradi^ «(1968) was followed carefully in the experii^ental 

i ♦ - 

manipulation of social comparison, there was'a difference in the type/of 

" - / ' 

task used. Instead of using very. simple questions that, all of the^ subjects, % 
cpuld answer, or using^nine simple mazes, the^present study used a very simple 
prturewnatching task together with the typical rewarding of chips to the partner 
and/or to the subject. Since all subjects responded accurately when asked 
whether ^r not they had received more than, less thafii cf the sam^ number 

chips as their partner. It can be/ asserted that a social comparison did in 
fact occur. • ^ ^ — - . 

Another ver*y critical question concerns the instructions and procedure 
by vjhi<"h self -reinforcement was measured. Herein lies a potentially significant 
departure from previous research. The crux of the difference lies in the 
presence or absence of a stated contingency linking the simple task to the self- 
dispensing of chips. In the present study, an effort was made to build into 
the instructions a contingency for the self-dispensing of chips. As previously 
mentioned, this was done by telling the subject to take as many as he thought " 
v^re r»gl^t, thereby designating a contingency linking task performance to amount 
of self-reward. These instructions were equivalent to telling the subject to 
take as many as he deserved, in previous research, however, the instructions 
^ave emphasized that the subject should take a© many as he likes , thereby expressly 
indicating the non-contingency involved in the task. The nominal task that 
provid^.s *he occasion for self-reinforcement was intended *to merely rationalize 
the sei r-dispensing of chips. Unfort\mately, It is not knovm how the subjects 
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interpreted the instructions of the present study to take as many as they 
thought were righ^.. 

It nay be that there is virtually no difference in the way children of 
the ages used ^Ln this study respond to instructions to: "take as many as you 
think are right," or "take as many as you like'." Children receiving instruc- 
tions to take as many as they want may nevertheless translate this into some 
sort of decision strategy that legitimizes the number of chips taken in terms 
of some "amount that is "right." On the other hand, wffat the child perceives as 
"right" may be somewhat altered by the nature of his prior social comparison. 
Tnus the quality of one's standard for judging apprx)pri^te amounts of self- 
reinforcement may be'raisecf or I'owered by social comparison. 

It would be valuable to- clarify the contingency aspect of the self-rein- 
forcement measure. If a. distinction is to be drawn between the effects of 
social comparison on subsequent contingent versus non rcontlngent self -dispensing 
of rewards, then it is necessary. to assure 'th€^t the subjects can asaertain 
a distinction in the instructions. In the present study, it was expegted that 
only the older subjects wouVd recognize the contingency related to. the self- 
r^in^orneri^nt mea^.iro. Because of the manner in which the contingency. v;as 
r^rc'sen'^ed to tho subjects, one .cannot be certain that the older subjects fully 
apprehended the instructions. 

f the effects of social comparison do vary significantly as a fraction 
of .sequent contingent versus noncontingent s?lf-dispensing ^ rewards, 
it bo^o^iecj impurtaH'- to ascerta'n thv. frequency vath which th^se two occasions 
for self-riinforcenient occur in the natural environment of children. This 
distinction mi^iht also be made in tems reinforcement that is response dependent 
rather than response independent. V.Tiile occasions of non-contingent self- 
remforcoment are dependent upon .the adequacy of some prior performance, 
c^i]drr:n develop pet;£onal standards for judging the merits of their behavior 
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and the "degree of reward to self-administer, Iherefore, more realistic 



i 



measures of self-reinforcement might be taken under* instructi^ons that require' 
a contingency for self- reinforcement. The resiijts of this study s\aggest that 
social comparison has not been effective in 'altering patterns of clearly stated 
contingent (response dependent) self-reinforcement; ' 

Perhaps the most obvious explanation f^v the discrepantfresults cbftceming 

/ 

positive and negative 4>ocial comparison, ori self-reinforcement is to be found 
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in the differences in the respective populations fTOm which the samples were 
drawn. Ti^bjects is all previous rese^rcn have been middle-class white children 
("vrLtE the exception of one. mixed samcliy (Masters, 1971a), while t»e subjects in 
_^the present experimenx v;ere lower-clfas^4 black children. The p^chological 
literature is replete x/ith examples/describing differences in performance on 

wide variety of responses (Hess, /1970: Zigler^ 1970; McCandless & Evans,' 1975). 

/' . 

Included among these are' IQ test shores, measuf'es of impulsivity, locus of 
control, self-esteem, .delay of gra^tifiOation, effectiveness of reinforcers, 
and concept formation strategies, I to name a 'few of the more significant ones. 
Thiese nujr.erous behavioral correlates of socioeconomic 'status strongly suggest 
the importance of this variable in human behavior. 

• ' It is therefore plausible to suggest that socioeconomic status may have a 
moderating effect on the way that social comparison influences children's 
b^-tavaor. In view cf these considofations, one direction for fut;ure research 
mi^hx i.e to study the effectSyOf social comparison on a population of white 
children from lower-class bapkgroxjnds, and/or a population of black children 
I'r'^ro. rnLddle-class background 

.e r^^nults of this si/i^dy have again failed to reveal a social 'comparison 
r^ff'-'ot in older children. / fPhus it remains to be demonstrated in what Trrays, ^ 

if any, social comparison/ ion triiptes significantly to the behavior of older 

/ / *^ 
"hi'ldren. The, answer to lijnis question may well be in the power of the laboratory 
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^socijd comparison manip\ilation. Whereas, some presdhool children may be' sig- 
nificantly influenced by the social comparison (differential reward. input ' 
occurring in a compatrLson with one same-age peer), children as old as 7 and 8 
may be influenced little,, or not at all. An older subject will pTObably know 
the abilities of his classmates better than will a younger subject, and the sub-^ 
jects and partners in this study were classmates. Thus, older subjects woixLd 
tend to be more aware of their respective abilities relative to the abilities 
of their classmates. This awareness should in turn allow older subjects to 

' discount the brief laboratory social comparison experience. 

Given a social comparison, experience that is s\ifficiently potent, however, 
oWer subjects mi^t be influenced ;Ln a manner similar to that of younger subjects. 
Several mean^^for increasing the potency of an' experimentally manipulated 
social comparison come to mind. One way would be to have the subject participate 
in two 'or more consecutive social comparisons with different peers, and pre-^ 
ferably i^ot with classmates. Another way v;o\ild be to u^e two or more satme-age 

. 0 

subje^its in the same* social comparison situation. This would be similar to the 
procedure used to study conformity ' Asch, 1952, 1958: Krech, Crutchfield 
'^nllachofv, 1962.)- A thiMhnethod would be for the experimenter to reveal to 
t/io sub.je'St false f:^jne-age norms for the social comparison task. 

7he conclusions to be drawn from this studi^ are tentative in nature and 
.s^ouM be viewed vath caution. Tr.ere is reason, hov/aver, to question the 
generality of significant social comparison effects in the context of the 
experimental manipulations employed m the paradi^ for social comparison 
research. Although consistently reported in the litc"rature, little support 
v/as found in the pr'-jnent data for greater 'self-reinforcement following negative/ 
cocial comparison. The effects of social compariso^^ self-reinforcement 
were marginal at best, and this was true of both age i^vels of ^he lower-SES 

nub.iecto^ Tt appears that the effects of an e;'perimc"ntal manipulation of 
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social comparison are somewhat different for children from black, lower-SES ^ 
and white, lower-SES backg3?ounds . • ' 

The compensatory 3elf-reinforcement characteristtc of negative social 
comparison was overshadowed in the present study by an apparent congratulatory 
effect of the positive social comparison conditions. When the subject received 
more reward than his partner, self-reinforcement was increased, although 
marginally. This roGull is similar to that observed when sucergss and failure are 
manipulated. After success, children tend to become more generous in the 

non-contxngent self-dispensation of reward (Bajidura ^ Whalen, 1966: Mischel, 

1 1 

' Coates, Raskopp, 1Q68: Masters, I9'72b). Whether or not lower-SES black \ 

* \ 

children view the experimental manipulation differently than ^ddle-SES ^ 
v/hite ,childrjen is open to conjecture. Their pattern of self-reinforcement . . . 
following the, Masters' paradigm for effecting' social comparison does differ 
markedly from the p^tem of self -reinforcement shown by middle-SES whiter 
•children. 1\ is, hiw^ver, important to note that the instructions for self— 
roinforce'^ont (contingent rather than non-contingent reinforcement) coixld 
have mediated th^i /results obtained. Also, one may speciilate that positive 

•/ ■ 

Social comparison^ and the superior revrard associated with it were perceived by^ 
Ibe subjects as k sign of success. If. the differential positive rev;ard (regartjless 
of the contingency of the reward dispensation) did constitute success for thes? 
5v»bj'- i^, then on future occasion: similar in nature or in temporal pr6ximi>3^. 
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the subjects would be expected to generously dispense self-reward. 

7 

Finally, in viev; of (I) th. failure of older subjects to respond to 
social comparison experiences and ^2) the failure of the equitability of 
rev/ard dispensation to affect social comparison outcomes, it seems important. ' • 

to, ingexamlne the process of social comparison itself. Failure of cider bubjects 

•1- 

+ 0 ho affected by social comparison may ref?ult f3?om the inadequacy of. the social 
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comparison manipoilation used in this,, type of research to effect subsequent 
behavior changes. Older subjects might be influenced by social comparison only 
when it occura-as a comparison with others ,^as in a norm. A single exposure 
to positive or negative social comparison, therefore, would be insufficient to^ 
effect significant changes in behavior. The relatively greater cognitive 
sophistication of older children may preclude the social comparison effects ^ 
obtained with younger children, at least when the identical social comparison 
procedure is /Used for both ages. The second reason for concern is that the 



.effects of spcial comparison couched in direct success or failure language 
''the contingent conditions in this study) shoiald theoretically differ from^ ^ , 
situations involving non-contingenf^social comparison. 

Thus far, the evidence has noi supported this prediction. ; ^Parther research^ 
i3 rxeded to help clarify trie, critical variables responsible f^r the presence , g^s- 
-or absence of social comparison effects, and for the failure ^f a contingency 
related to rev;ard discrepancy to. mediate the effects of social comparison. 
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Pig. 1. Intoi-actjon of ag(5 and sex upon self-reinforcement 
(svuraned over five mazes). ^ 
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Table 1 : Analysis of Variance, Self-Confidence 



Source 



Social Comparison (1) 
Age (2) 

Equltability (3) 
1X2 
1X3 
2X3 
1X2X3 

Error ~ . 

Total 



•df 



40 
A7 



MS 




F 


1,33 


< 




8.33 . 




3.45* 


.33 


< 


1 


3.00 




1.24 


1,33 


< 


1 


5,33 




2o21 


.3.3 


< 


1 


2.42 







Table 2: Analysis of Variance, 
Self-^Dispensation of Chips Summed Over Five Mazes 
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^ource 


df 


MS 


F 


Social Comparison (I) 


3 


485.40 


2.04 


Age (2) 


1 


17.51 


< 1 


Sex (3) 


1 


396.09 


1.67 


1X2 


3 


68.09 


< 1 


1X3 ■ • 


3 


272.68 


1.15 


2X3 


1 


1433.76 • 


6.04* 


1X2X3.' 


3 


159.63 


< 1 " 


Ii;rror 


80 


237.43 




• Total • 


95 







000^4 



• Table 3: Analysis of Vari*ance, Self-Cpnfidence 



Source 


' df 


MS . 4 




* • 

F 




Social Comparison (1) 


3 




< 


1 




Age (2) 


. 1 


. ♦ 10.67 ' 




A-.50* . 




Sex (3) 


1 


10.67 




A.5Q* 


J 


1X2 


3 


1.A7 . 


< 


1 




1X3. 




• -l.U 


< 


1 




2X3 


1 


2. OA 


< 


1 




1X2X3 


, 3- . , 


1.A6 


< 


1 




Error 


. 80 • 


2.37 « 








Total 


95 
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*p<.05 
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